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Cover: Keynote speaker at the forthcoming AGHS confer¬ 
ence in Adelaide, who will talk on glasshouses and conser¬ 
vatories, will be Philip Davies. The wonderful conservatory 
at Adelaide Botanic Gardens, imported from Bremen, 
Germany in 1876 and opened to the public in January 
1877, will be a highlight of the garden visits. 


Letter 


South Yarra 
Victoria 3141 

May I continue the correspondence about the Tipperary 
Church garden near York, Western Australia (Vol.3, Nos.2, 
3 and 4)? 

I visited this garden in 1990 during a family holiday in 
the west, ft has lived in my memory since then because of 
its originality and its wonderful combination of simplicity 
and almost over-the-top exuberance. 

While some of the ornament was not to my taste, that 
didn’t really matter because I was stopped in my tracks by 
the conception of the whole; the way in which Tedye 
McDiven had planned it and orchestrated the planting 
(which is in such contrast to the rather bleak surrounding 
countryside). What a generous hand she has! — great bold 
sweeps of acacias, westringias, roses, honeysuckle, and 
above all the silver succulent ( Cotyledon arhiculata ) whose 
marriage with the bleached ochre of the paddocks beyond, 
and with the grey/gold tninks of the encircling wandoo 
gums, is a touch of genius. 

This is not just another ‘designed’ garden and it owes 
nothing to any antecedents. It is a garden made by an artist 
who is not afraid to experiment, and who combines space, 
geometry, light, texture, form, pattern and colour with rare 
assurance. As such it has rather more than three distinct 
garden views of undeniable quality’ to offer. 

I agree that Jerry Harpur’s photographs generally do not 
do it justice. This is simply because with a garden as full of 
incident and movement as this one, there is little substitute 
for the naked eye. 

Anne Latreille 
March 1992 
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Plants from the Past 


AGHS Conference, 

Adelaide, 23-26 October 1992 

A^tembers of the Australian Garden History Society 
attending the Adelaide Conference later this year will find 
that the past record of visits to interesting and little known 
gardens will be added to this year. Tours are planned for a 
range of gardens that have not previously been visited; 
many have not been widely reported and all will provide 
fascinating insights into the theme ‘Plants from the Past’. 

Grove Hill will be the foremost garden to be visited. It is 
the site of a late nineteenth century nursery which was 
operated by the Adelaide nurseryman Charles Giles. Set in 
a deep gully in the Mount Lofty Ranges below Norton 
Summit the property is still owned by family descendants. 
The nursery buildings, all built of random book-leaf slats, 
are intact and still operational, though the property does 
not function as a working nursery. Boiler rooms, packing 
sheds, gardeners’ bothies, glass-houses and cool stores still 
stand on terraces built into the hillsides by miners walking 
inland from Port Adelaide to the copper mines at Burra. 
Some of the buildings still contain Wardian cases left over 
from import orders supplied from England in the 1880s 
along with ceramic plant labels and other horticultural 
paraphernalia. High up on a hillside, beyond groves of 
Redwood and Funeral Cypress a plantation of camellias 
planted in the 1880s extends to a hundred or so ancient 
trees. Some still carry their original collection labels; many 
are old Australian-raised varieties from Camden Park, Guil- 


foyle and Shepherd. 

Nearby in Stirling, visits will also be made to well known 
gardens Panmure and Beechwood; both significant nine¬ 
teenth century gardens. The former a prime example of a 
High Victorian garden with serpentine walks, grottos, rock- 
work, pools, cascades and vast collections of exotic flower¬ 
ing trees and shrubs; the latter a more relaxed late nine¬ 
teenth century garden where attempts at ‘naturalistic’ land¬ 
scape have been attempted. Mount George is a delightful 
garden developed on the site of a fruit farm. The founda¬ 
tions of the garden were laid in the late 1930s. Each garden 
has been rejuvenated in recent times and is therefore in 
peak condition. At the time of the conference visits these 
gardens will be in full and prolific bloom. 

At a somewhat lower altitude the Gamble Cottage 
garden at Blackwood in the Coromandel Valley will 
provide a striking contrast to the extensive Hills gardens on 
the garden tour. This garden has been written up in detail 
yet every visit manages to surprise and delight with the 
exuberance of its plant associations and the general high 
level of care that the garden receives from its band of vol¬ 
unteer supporters. This garden, made in the 1900s by three 
sisters, contains an extensive collection of old roses, tradi¬ 
tional shrubs, hardy bulbs, vines, perennials and annuals. 
In late October and early November it is a glorious vision 
of colour. 


Rustic buildings and informal plantings combine at Panmure in the Adelaide Hills 
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Carrick Hill Trust 


The Adelaide plains are not without their garden beauties 
at this time; Carrick Hill at Springfield will have extensive 
plantations of bearded iris, bedding annuals and waterside 
plantings. More importantly its formal gardens of old China 
and Tea Roses, and the roses bred by Alister Clark will be in 
full bloom. Adjacent to the rose gardens a box-wood maze 
and an orchard of antique apple trees will be open to view 
while the long vistas of the allees and quiet sheltered groves 
contain a fine collection of modern sculpture. The mansion 
house will also be open. It houses a wonderful collection of 
ancient oak furniture and a fine collection of English, French 
and Australian ait — much with a gardening motif. 

The gardens at Government House on North Terrace will 
be open for inspection by conference delegates. The 
gardens have been undergoing a major redevelopment and 
the change from a minimal maintenance garden back to a 
major nineteenth century garden should be enjoyable to 
see. Her Excellency the Governor, Dame Roma Mitchell, 
has agreed to allow the gardens to be open for a late after¬ 
noon walk. The Botanic Gardens of Adelaide will also be 
open for a late afternoon walk. This will give time for a 
close look at the mature nineteenth century landscape and 
the many period plants in the gardens' treasury. Of special 
interest is the 1870s Palm House prefabricated in Bremen, 
Germany and erected under the Directorship of Dr Richard 
Schomburgk. It is about to undergo a major restoration as 
an item of national cultural significance. Recent research 


has shown that this building is the only survivor of its kind 
in the world. 

Further afield from Adelaide the gardens of the Clare 
Valley offer opportunities to see historic properties rarely 
open to the public. Negotiations are still in progress for 
conference delegates to visit Old Anlaby near Kapunda. In 
the 1880s this was reputed to have had the largest rose 
gardens in the Southern Hemisphere. Even today it is an 
impressive garden, an oasis of green in a pastoral land¬ 
scape. Definite arrangements have been made to visit 
Hughes Park near Watervale where banks and walks of 
heritage roses and a formal terraced garden sparkle like 
jewels in a still and silent valley of ancient River Red 
Gums. Onwards from Clare towards Burra, Hill River 
Station looks out from the hills over the dry plains of 
Farrell Flat. Olive hedges, old roses and a swimming pool 
inspired by Thomas Church draw the eye down a shallow 
valley to the plains below. 

Adelaide and the 1992 Australian Garden History Society 
Conference are waiting for you. Learning about plants from 
the past amid living collections and in the company of 
other enthusiasts will be made doubly pleasurable by the 
warmth and charm for which Adelaiders are known. Be 
sure to look out for the conference booking form which 
will be forwarded to financial members with the 
July/August journal. 

Trevor Nottle 


Facing page: Carrick Hill, one of the highlights of this years AGHS conference 
The Pear arbour at Carrick Hill 
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BOI VARDIAS IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


^iouvardias originate from Mexico and northern Central 
America. The first bouvarclia species were described in 
1797, with many more being described between 1800 and 
1854, when Schlechtendal published his monograph in 
Linnaea. Blackwell published his revision in 1968 and 
recognises thirty-one species in the genus. Not all the 
species have been used in horticulture, but even those that 
have been cultivated take second place to the many culti- 
vars that have been developed, particularly late last 
century. 

The first of the species in horticulture was Bouvarclia 
laevis (as B.flavci), a not particularly inspiring yellow flow¬ 
ered shrub, which flowered in the establishment of Louis 
Van Houtte at Ghent in 1845. B. longiflora was described 
in Van Houtte’s Flore in 1846 as a species with large white 
fragrant flowers. B. leiantha was described in 1841, but its 
date of entry into horticulture is not known. It has small 
scarlet flowers. 

In 1855, Mr Parsons, of Brighton, successfully crossed 
Bouvarclia longiflora with B. leiantha to produce the first 
hybrids, including the very popular bright red B. ‘Hogarth’. 
These cultivars apparently had no scent and it was not until 
1869 that a cross between B. ‘Hogarth’ and B. jasminoides 
(which is not an accepted botanical name and was probably 
a selected form of B. longiflora ) produced a plant with rosy 
pink flowers and a sweet scent which was called ‘Reine des 
Roses’, or sometimes ‘Queen of Roses’: this probably 
originated in France. By 1872 the Americans had entered 
the fray with the introduction to England of B. ‘Davisoni’ (or 
‘Davidsoni’) and B. ‘Vreelandii’ both white sports of B. 
‘Hogarth’ and later assumed to be identical. After this a 
number of coloured cultivars and then the double flowered 
cultivars were developed by nurserymen in England, 
America and France. 

Searching through issues of The Garden produced two 
articles on the history of bouvardia cultivars. The articles 
were substantially the same but disagreed on minor points 
such as dates of introduction of some of the less popular 
cultivars and some parentages. One of the articles is by V. 


Lemoine of the well known nursery family, and is probably 
a translation of an article in Lejardin in 1891. The other, 
by ‘R.II.B.’ in 1876 seems more reliable for kinds grown in 
England and America. His identity is as yet unknown. 

Both these articles and various notes from the time 
provide us with a minor puzzle, but one that illustrates the 
kind of nomenclatural difficulties faced by botanists in 
tracing and naming plants. 

Many articles mention a Bouvardia humboldtii whose 
discovery in Mexico is attributed to one Benedict Roezl, of 
Prague who sent it to England in 1850 or 1851. Most arti¬ 
cles assume that B. humboldtii is a species. This name has 
never been formally recognised as a botanical species. That 
mass of information on the original publication of plant 
names, Kew Index, gives it as a name found in horticulture, 
suggesting a hybrid or a selected form of some sort. 
Botanists involved in revisions of the genus Bouvardia do 
not mention the name at all. Hortus Third, an American 
publication, has the only other reference to the name I 
have yet found and gives it as a synonym of B. longiflora. 
From the very early general horticultural descriptions this 
seems to fit. However, the plants grown today as B. ‘Hum¬ 
boldtii’ are not B. longiflora. The explanation lies in the 
way that the plant in question was introduced to horticul¬ 
ture. I will refer to this plant here as B. humboldtii. 

Benedict Roezl (1824-1884) was a gardener rather than a 
botanist. After eighteen years spent working in large private 
and public gardens and nurseries in Europe, he left for 
Mexico in 1854. Here he established a nursery and spent 
many years after that exporting his ‘discoveries’ (which he 
mostly collected in large numbers) to Europe clearly for the 
horticultural trade. He seems to have named some of the 
plants prior to sending them to Europe but never followed 
accepted botanical practice of publishing or checking the 
identification of the plants so named. B. humboldtii was one 
of the plants he named and sent to Europe where it 
obviously appealed to gardeners and the nursery trade 
alike. 

Both the articles mentioned above attest that Bouvardia 


Melbourne nurseryman Fred Stephenson holds the Orna¬ 
mental Plant Collections Association Bouvardia collection. 
In a recent issue of Genus (Newsletter of the OPCA) Fred 
Stephenson speculated on the reasons for the fall from 
favour of the Bouvardia. lie maintains that the 1950s and 
60s were a dark period for bouvardias, a time when native 
plants made a surge in popularity. Also there was an 
increase in the cultivation of indoor plants which in some 
cases changed the whole emphasis and business for some 
nurseries. It is also interesting that at this time a number of 
nurseries propagating bouvardias ceased to trade. These 
were nurseries close to Melbourne where rising land values 
forced them to sell; nurseries such as Rimingtons at Kew 
and South Oakleigh, Cheesemans at Brighton and Hodgins 
at Essendon. Ormond Plant Farm and Scobles changed to 
growing indoor plants. 

The Ornamental Plant Collections Association has the 
specific objective of arresting such a decline in the variety 
of ornamental plants available in cultivation. For more infor¬ 
mation contact the OPCA on (03) 655 2300. 


The modern bouvardias in the OPCA Collection. Most 

should be available at your local nursery. 

• ‘Cardinal’ Double dark red flowers, compact shrub. 

• ‘Coral Gem' Double coral pink flowers, some slightly 
white on back of petals. Small lax shrub. 

• ‘Duchess of York’ Pale blush pink flowers, upright strong 
growth. 

• ‘Fiery Opal' Large tmsses of single fiery red flowers, low 
shrub. 

• Humboldtii’ Large pure white single flowers strongly 
scented. Small shrub. 

• ‘Humboldtii’ (Improved) Flowers and shrub larger than 
‘Humboldtii’ but with the same strong scent. 

• ‘President Cleveland’ Larger shrub than ‘Fiery Opal’. 
Single dark red flowers. 

• ‘President Garfield’ Double pale or shell pink flowers, 
some white on back of inner petals, buds darker. 

• ‘Silver Star’ Green and white variegated form of 'Hum¬ 
boldtii’. Small compact shrub, same pure white flowers. 

• ‘Snow Gem’ Double white flowers with a tinge of pink. 
Spoit of ‘President Garfield’. Compact shrub. 
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‘Humboldtii Corymbiflora’ is a cross between B. humboldtii 
and B. jasminijlora, yet another bouvardia with fragrant 
white flowers and a botanically unaccepted name, made 
by ‘R.H.B.’ in 1871. This seedling was a great improvement 
on the parents, having trusses of large pure white deli¬ 
ciously scented flowers instead of the solitary flower per 
shoot of both B. longijlora and B. humboldtii. It became 
enormously popular both as a pot plant for indoors or the 
conservatory and as a florists cut flower. Reports of cut 
flower growers in England having as many as 14,000 plants 
cultivated solely for cut-flower production appear in Tlje 
Garden between 1870 and 1891. 

The plants known as B. humboldtii and B. ‘Humboldtii 
Corymbiflora’ have been grown continuously since 1873, in 
many parts of the world. 

They were certainly in Australia by 1878, when 
mentioned in Crichton's Australian Horticultural Magazine 
(volume 1) as ‘a very fine variety possessing a vigorous 
habit, and blooming for a long time’. In 1892, H.A. James, 
in his Handbook of Australian Horticulture, describes 
Bouvardia ‘Humboldtii Corymbiflora’ as ‘a magnificent 
variety, with beautiful large flowers, deliciously scented... 
prized by florists for wedding and other choice bouquet 
purposes’. 

There is a dried specimen of Bouvardia ‘Humboldtii 
Corymbiflora' in the Royal Botanic Gardens horticultural 
reference set dated 1916, indicating that it was then grown 
in the Melbourne Botanic Gardens. The plant is no longer 
in the gardens. Nurseries in Victoria carried B. ‘Humboldtii 
Corymbiflora’ through to the present day. Even when the 
other varieties were not offered for sale or no longer 
appear in the literature of the day, B. ‘Humboldtii Corymbi¬ 
flora’ hung on. 

Today, the holder of the Ornamental Plant Collections 
Association Bouvardia collection, the nurseryman Fred 
Stephenson, rates his B. ‘Humboldtii’ as one of his most 
popular varieties. He now has a variegated leaf form 
known as B. ‘Silver Star’ and a larger flowered form called 
at present simply B. ‘Humboldtii’ (Improved). Both of these 
appeared in his nursery as sports of what he knows as B. 
‘Humboldtii’. All three have a wonderful scent and are easy 
to grow in Melbourne and frost free areas in a rich well- 
drained soil in full sun or part shade. 

It is therefore clear that the Bouvardia ‘Humboldtii’ we 
know today is not the same as the B. humboldtii sent to 
Europe in 1854. Nor is it B. longijlora as stated by Hart us 
Third. The plant we grow today is best described as B. 
‘Humboldtii Corymbiflora’ or a derivative thereof. What it 
should actually be called is still a matter for discussion. 

And so to some of the coloured and double cultivars of 
bouvardia. In 1881 the arrival in England of the new 
double bouvardia Alfred Neuner’ was greeted with delight. 
The Garden (February 1881) was slightly reserved in its 
description of the new variety - but only because it had 
not yet seen the flowers. 

This is stated by Messrs. Nanz & Neuner, of Louisville, Ken¬ 
tucky, to be a profuse blooming and in every way excellent 
plant. It is pure white, and said to be perfectly double. The 
flowers are rather larger than those of the single-flowering 
Bouvardia Davidsoni from which it is a sport. They are 
composed of three perfect rows of petals, each floret 
resembling a miniature Tuberose. The trusses tire large and 


perfect and are freely produced, even on the small side 
shoots. Such trusses would be welcome to bouquet makers. 
Mr Meehan, who has seen the flowers, writes as follows: 
‘We have not had anything at hand for a long time so beau¬ 
tiful, and we fancy it will have a run of popularity unexam¬ 
pled in floriculture.’ We should add that we figure it entirely 
on the raisers responsibility. 

A drawing supplied by Messrs Nanz & Neuner accompa¬ 
nied the text and is reproduced here. By June 1881 The 
Garden was enthusiastically taking up the new variety: 

The first blooms we have seen of this much-talked-of Amer¬ 
ican novelty' opened the other day in the Swanley Nurs¬ 
eries, where Messrs. Cannell have now plants of it in fine 
condition. There is no mistake about the flowers being 
double or about their attractiveness; they are pure white, 
and each pip is doubled after the manner of a double 
Tuberose. 

'Ihe Garden published its own drawing of the plant in 
July 1881, perhaps to assure readers that it really did exist 
as described. 

After Bouvardia ‘Alfred Neuner’ appeared in 1881, the 
next double flowered variety was also bred in the United 
States and called B. ‘President Garfield’. B. ‘President 
Garfield’ caused as much of a stir in horticultural circles as 
did ‘Alfred Neuner’ but for completely different reasons. It 



The Double Bouvardia (Alfred Neuner) published in The Garden, 
July 1881 
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Margaret Brookes 




Bouvardia ‘Humboldtii (Improved) 
Bouvardia ‘Duchess of York’ 
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Australian Garden 
History Society 

Membership Information 

The Society was formed in 1980 with a view to bringing together 
all those with an interest in the various aspects of garden history 
— horticulture, landscape design, architecture, and related subjects. 

It’s primary concern is to promote interest in and research into 
historic gardens, as a major component of the National Estate. It 
is also concerned, through a study of garden history, with the 
promotion of proper standards of design and maintenance that will 
be relative to the needs of today, and with the conservation of 
valuable plants that are in danger of being lost to cultivation. It aims 
to look at garden making in its wide historic, literary, artistic and 
scientific context. 

The benefits of membership include: 

1. The Society’s official journal six times a year. 

2. An opportunity to participate on regular tours. 

3. An opportunity to attend seminars, lectures, social functions, 
hands-on garden restoration days, a variety of garden visits, 
weekend conferences and other activities organised at a State 
level. 

4. An opportunity to attend the Annual Conference, held in a 
different centre every year, combining visits to important public 
and private gardens with a variety of interesting speakers. 

3. Knowing you are contributing to the conservation of important 
gardens as a component of the National Estate. 

















Australian Garden History Society 

C/- Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yam, Victoria 3141 
Telephone (03) 650 5043 


Membership Application Form 

For new members 



To: The Membership Secretary, Australian Garden History Society, 

C/- Royal Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, Victoria 3141 

I/We wish to become a member of the Australian Garden History Society and enclose 
my/our subscription as under 

Name(s)... 

Address. 

.Postcode. 

Telephone: Home (...)..Business (...). 


Subscription Rates 


please tick 

Ordinary Member or Institutional Subscription 

$ 

32.00 

□ 

3 year Ordinary Membership 

$ 

90.00 

□ 

Family Member (2 adults and 2 children) 

$ 

37.00 

□ 

3 year Family Member 

$ 105.00 

□ 

Corporate Member 

$ 

50.00 

□ 

3 year Corporate Member 

S 140.00 

□ 

Donation* 

s 


□ 


□ Cheque/Money Order enclosed 

Please make cheques out to the Australian Garden History Society 

□ Please debit my credit card 

• □ Bankcard □ Visa Card 


Expiry date 


Cardholder’s Signature. 

Please list any particular interests or skills you have which may be of help to the AGHS 


*The Society is affiliated with the Australia Council of National Trusts and is thereby able to benefit from the Trusts' 
tax deductible status. Donations are welcome and should be made payable to the National Trust of Australia 
(Victoria) and forwarded to the AGHS 





























Australian Garden 
History Society 

Activity Booking Forms 

If you would like to participate in any of the AGHS activities detailed in the Calendar 
of Events in this Journal please complete one of the forms below for each activity 
you wish to attend and forward it to the appropriate Branch Secretary (listed under 
Branch Contacts in this Journal) or as directed in the Calendar. 

Note: 1. Refunds will only be allowed where one weeks’ notice is given and tickets 
(if issued) returned for resale. A cancellation fee may be charged in some 
instances. Please advise of cancellations as early as possible in case there 
is a waiting list. 

2. Please enclose a stamped self addressed envelope where appropriate. 

3- For ease of accounting we would prefer that membership payments are not 
included with activity payments. 


Name of Activity ... 

Date of Activity. 

Applicants Name .. 
Applicants Address 


Name of Activity ... 

Date of Activity. 

Applicants Name .. 
Applicants Address 


.Postcode. 

Telephone No. (H) .(W) . 

No. of tickets required 
... tickets for members @ $ = $ 

.. tickets for non members @ $ =$ 


.Postcode. 

Telephone No. (H) . (W). 

No. of tickets required 
... tickets for members @ $ = $ 

. . tickets for non members @ $ = $ 


My cheque/money order for $ 


Name of Activity ... 

Date of Activity. 

Applicants Name .. 
Applicants Address 


TOTAL 

. is enclosed 


My cheque/money order for $ 


Name of Activity ... 

Date of Activity. 

Applicants Name .. 
Applicants Address 


TOTAL 

. is enclosed 


.Postcode. 

Telephone No. (H) .(W) . 

No. of tickets required 

... tickets for members @ $ = $ . 

.. tickets for non members @ $ = $ . 

TOTAL 

My cheque/money order for $ .... is enclosed 


.Postcode. 

Telephone No. (H) .(W) . 

No. of tickets required 

... tickets for members @ $ = $ . 

... tickets for non members @ $ =$ . 

TOTAL 

My cheque/money order for $ .is enclosed 
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Bouvardia ‘President Cleveland’ 
Bouvardia ‘Silver Star' 
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had been noted, first in 1889 and again in 1916, that some 
of the double bouvardias did not come true from root cut¬ 
tings but reveiled to single blooms, often of a different 
colour. In an article in The Garden, (April 1889) ‘TV cites an 
example of receiving ‘President Garfield’ from America and 
wanting to increase his stock as quickly as possible, took 
root cuttings. President Garfield’ is a double pale pink 
flowered sport of the double white Alfred Neuner’. When 
the plants from these root cuttings flowered ‘at least three 
fourths of them were pure white...while those that were 
propagated from the young growing shoots...produced 
pink blossoms’. 

In January 1916, Mr W. Bateson showed the Scientific 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society (Mr E.A. 
Bowles in the Chair, and nine members present), a sport 
from the pale pink ‘Bridesmaid’ which appeared like the 
red Hogarth' in every way. In December 1916, Mr Bateson 
published his discussion of Root Cuttings, Chimaeras and 
“Sports’” in the Journal of Genetics (volume I, no. 2). His 
conclusion was that ‘Bridesmaid’ is a periclinal chimaera 
having a skin or cortex of pinkish-white over a core of 
Hogarth’. Periclinal chimaeras are defined as ‘a chimaera 
in which tissues of one genetic type completely surround 
tissues of another genetic type’. So ‘T.’ finally had his 
answer. 

Bateson continued his research into the periclinal chi¬ 
maeras and published another article in the Journal of 
Genetics (volume IX, no.l, 1921), where he substantiated 
the idea that it was possible for plants to produce a shoot 
that was no longer a periclinal chimaera but had all the 
recognisable characteristics of the variety previously recog¬ 


nised as a periclinal chimaera. 

In the OPCA collection, a number of the cultivars grown 
are derived from sports. A good example in the collection 
is a plant of Bouvardia ‘Snow Gem’ which reverted to 
‘President Garfield’ clearly showing the two different 
coloured trusses of flowers on the one plant. ‘Snow Gem’ 
was grown front a sport of ‘General Garfield’ a few years 
ago at Fred Stephenson’s nursery. 

This habit of sporting may be one of the reasons that 
bouvardias lost their popularity over the last century. Nurs¬ 
erymen may well have lost patience in propagating plants 
that did not always come true from the most efficient 
method of propagation. At present there is a resurgence of 
interest in growing the coloured flowered cultivars of bou¬ 
vardia. It is a shame that we only have three of the original 
cultivars available. 

Even the single varieties ‘sport’ or send out shoots of 
bearing flowers of a different colour; they also tend to 
revert at times. For this reason they are considered to be 
unreliable by gardeners and nurserymen alike. It is no 
reason not to grow these fascinating small shrubs with their 
vibrant colours and wonderful perfume. 

Margaret Brookes 
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Book Reviews 


Parks, Gardens and Special Trees: A Classifica¬ 
tion and Assessment Method for the Register of 
the National Estate, by Juliet Ramsay (Australian 
Heritage Commission, Technical Publications Series 
No. 2, Australian Government Publishing Service, 
Canberra, 1991, RRP $7.95 from AGPS). 

How to Record the National Estate Values of 
Gardens, by Juliet Ramsay (Australian Heritage Com¬ 
mission, Australian Government Publishing Service, 
Canberra, 1991, RRP $3-95 from the AGPS). 

This publication describes the Australian Heritage Commis¬ 
sion’s approach to the assessment of the heritage value of 
parks, gardens and special trees. It builds on the earlier 
Australian works of authors such as Tanner and Begg 
(1976), Richards and Richards (1980) and Watts (1983) and 
incorporates some of the aspects of later Australian work 
such as the National Trust of Australia (Victoria) Types 
profiles (1989). 

Part I ‘Classification’, outlines the three major compo¬ 
nents of the assessment method: type, period and style. 
Type refers to the classification of the landscape in ques¬ 
tion into one of twenty-two categories, based on the pres¬ 
ence of certain characteristics. Type is determined by char¬ 


acteristics such as purpose and function, size, spaces, plant 
material, hard landscaping features and the building with 
which the landscape may be associated. The type classifi¬ 
cation covers different types of gardens, such as utilitarian, 
acclimatisation and mission gardens, cottage gardens, large 
urban-residence gardens and homestead gardens. It also 
includes types such as botanic and zoological gardens, sci¬ 
entific gardens, institutional grounds, urban spaces and 
various assemblages of trees. 

Period is the second component of the assessment 
method and refers to the year or decade of establishment 
of the major framework of the garden as it presently exists. 
If substantial changes are made, the date or period of these 
is also recorded. There are five periods given: colonial, 
Victorian, federation, interwar and postwar. These are 
well-documented in the chart given on page 11. 

The third component of the assessment method is style. 
‘Style is the way in which the characteristics of a place are 
contrived to represent what is beautiful, or a particular 
ideal’ (p. 12). A stylistic classification therefore acknowl¬ 
edges an art form or a particular scientific or technological 
form. The author acknowledges that styles evolve and are 
not clearly defined but recognises their importance. The 
nomenclature of Australian garden style is based on visual 
features, historical, economic and political periods, ruling 
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monarchs and the architectural style of any associated 
buildings. There are seventeen different styles given, 
including styles associated with early gardens, such as 
squared, geometric, arcadian, picturesque, gardenesque, 
high Victorian. Later styles, such as Edwardian, federation, 
city beautiful/art deco, leisure and bush garden styles are 
also represented in the style categories. A useful chart of 
garden styles has been prepared by the author. This is not 
claimed to be a final version but is a good explanation and 
could be further circulated if she wished to refine it further. 

These three components provide useful descriptive cate¬ 
gories for classifying heritage gardens. It is not clear exactly 
how they can be used in conjunction with each other, or 
whether each category should be represented. It may have 
been desirable to use fewer and more general categories 
under type and style. If all combinations of type, period 
and style are represented, there are over a thousand possi¬ 
bilities. It may be that the components could be used in an 
overlay fashion. Perhaps testing them out in practice will 
resolve some of these issues. The examples provided assist 
in conveying what is really quite a difficult theoretical dis¬ 
course. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, the method outlined 
provides a benchmark for the assessment of gardens, parks 
and special trees in Australia. It is solidly based on the 
garden assessment literature developed in Australia, but 
could usefully be compared with the international literature 
on garden assessment and that developed for related 
broader landscapes. In these comparisons it would have 
held up well. Australia has done much fundamental think¬ 
ing in this field and can gain confidence by a comparison 
with overseas work. In addition, the Australian Heritage 
Commission is a national body and should be compared 
with like bodies or those dealing with similar issues in the 
international community. In doing this there need be no 
denial of our regional differences or our innovative 
problem solving skills. 

The initial section of the work established some of the 
cultural values of gardens and explains some of the less 
tangible characteristics. This section could be complement¬ 
ed by a few words on the scientific and natural values of 
gardens, even if these values are not explicitly used in the 
later discussion. One would be hard put to provide a clear 
demarcation line between the horticultural, botanical and 
ecological aspects of gardening and those aspects relating 
to type and style, particularly for those practising gardening 
as a hobby rather than as a profession. 

Part II of the work, ‘Assessment of nominations’, 
describes the processing of a nomination and how a 
garden being nominated may be evaluated against the 
A.H.C. criteria. The original criteria of the Australian Her¬ 
itage Commission written into the Act in 1975, i.e ‘aesthet¬ 
ic, historic, scientific or social significance or other special 
value for future generations as well as for the present com¬ 
munity’, were expanded in 1991 to include eight specific 
criteria which apply to both natural and cultural environ¬ 
ments. These are given in Appendix 3 of the document 
and their application to gardens and designed landscapes 
is interpreted in Section 10, Part II. 

In addition to guidelines for use of the specific criteria, 
thresholds are recommended, where the presence of a 


number of characteristics may infer evaluation outcomes of 
‘high’, ‘very high’ or similar. The concept of threshold is 
not clearly defined and the way it may work is therefore 
vague. By suggesting that if, for instance, ‘four strong char¬ 
acteristics of the design style’ (p. 46) are present, one infers 
equal weighting of different characteristics. If this is intend¬ 
ed, it should be made explicit as is done for the specific 
criteria. This section does illustrate how the A.H.C’s special 
criteria apply to gardens and provides a solid base upon 
which evaluation can be made. 

How to Record the National Estate Values of Gardens is a 
complementary volume to the previous one and provides a 
clear and straightforward approach to the surveying and 
recording of gardens for nomination to the Register of the 
National Estate. Infomiation required covers items related 
to the identification of the place such as name, nearest 
town etc., history, description, layout plan, boundaries, 
details on photographs and a statement regarding the con¬ 
dition and integrity of the place. These sections are clear, 
well-organised and instructions are easy to follow. Evaluat¬ 
ing ‘condition’ and ‘integrity’ would possibly be the most 
difficult part of recording National Estate values and a little 
further explanation of these would assist the user. 

The question as to why this document was not incorpo¬ 
rated or appended to the previous document arises, as they 
are obviously related. There may be good reasons for not 
doing so, but I would have liked to have this document 
appended to the previous one, as well as available sepa¬ 
rately for those who do not need the theoretical back¬ 
ground. The relationship between the two documents 
needs explanation and this would have been easier to do 
had they been published together. 

Overall, these two volumes provide a strong framework 
for the assessment and recording of parks, gardens and 
special trees for the Register and Juliet Ramsay is to be 
commended for bringing the debate regarding assessment 
forward in this way. 

Jan Schapper 

Elms in Australia by Roger Spencer, John Hawker 
and Peter Lumley (Royal Botanic Gardens, Mel¬ 
bourne, 1991, 59pp, RRP $10.00) 

This book fills a need that is becoming more apparent as 
elms around the world are dying and the threat to Aus¬ 
tralia’s elms from disease, maltreatment and senility 
increases. We have been very fortunate that our nineteenth 
and early twentieth century forebears were both lovers of 
trees from all around the world and sufficiently public spir¬ 
ited to plant the trees that beautify the towns and country¬ 
side of their descendants. As a result of this foresight we 
have inherited parks and great avenues of trees as well as 
a responsibility to care for them. Elms in particular were 
planted in great numbers throughout south-eastern Aus¬ 
tralia, by far the greatest number in Victoria. 

This book gives a brief history of the introduction of elms 
to Australia and lists some of the areas where elms can be 
seen. It identifies the different elms that are grown here 
with drawings of typical leaves and tree shapes which 1 
found very helpful. The trees are described in non-botanical 
language that is easy for the layman to read and each 
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description is followed by a list of places where examples 
may be seen. Photographs of some varieties and their 
leaves are rather too small to be clear, but I presume that 
this was the result of the desire to print as many as possible 
on a limited budget. The authors say that the only variegat¬ 
ed elm that is grown here is Uhnus minor variegata, sold to 
me as Ulmusprocera argenteo-marginata. If thus is so, what 
are the other superb silver elms - I know of one at Nulton 
Park in Bowral, one outside St David’s Cathedral in Hobart 
and one in the garden of the Ferny Creek Horticultural 
Society? 

There is a valuable chapter on the cultivation and manage¬ 
ment of elms, including a section on transplanting large trees. 
Having planted a fourteen foot specimen several years ago I 
can testify to how successful this is. The principles for manag¬ 


ing large elms can be applied to the management of any large 
tree. 

The chapter on pests and diseases which includes elm 
leaf beetles and Dutch elm disease, gives valuable informa¬ 
tion on how the diseases can be recognised and whom to 
contact if any of the symptoms are observed. But general 
environmental damage such as wounding due to parking 
problems, root damage following road works, soil 
impaction due to too much traffic, and vandalism, are all 
problems that must be tackled. 

Altogether this is a most satisfactory and timely book. It is 
not enough to appreciate the beauty of the elms, we must 
also learn much more about them in order that we too can 
confidently plant elms for our descendants to enjoy. 

Marian Brookes 


Report 


Royal Botanic Gardens, Melbourne 

A. new Statutory Board will replace the Department of Con¬ 
servation and Environment as manager of Melbourne’s Royal 
Botanic Gardens from 1 July this year. Mr William Irvine, 
Chainnan of (he National Australia Bank, has been appoint¬ 
ed chairman of the Board, and Mrs Marian Brookes, Fellow 
of the Royal Horticultural Society and committee member of 
the Maud Gibson Trust, is deputy chair. The other members 
are Mr John Patrick, Horticultural Consultant, Dr Pauline 
Ladiges, Senior Lecturer in Botany at Melbourne University, 
Mr Frank Phillips, Chief Executive Officer of the Australian 
Chemical Industry Council and past president of the Friends 
of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Ms Anne Latreille, journalist, 
and Mr Tim Harding, Acting Director of Flora and Fauna in 
the Department of Conservation and Environment. We wish 
the Board members every success in their new role. 

Marian Brookes, Anne Latreille and John Patrick are 
members of the AGHS, well known within the Victorian 
branch as past committee members and office bearers and 
throughout the wider Society for their participation in Nation¬ 
al Conferences and membership of the National Management 
Committee. They have kindly given us a few brief thoughts 
on the direction each believes the RBG Board should take. 

In taking up my appointment to the Board of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens I am very conscious of the fact that we 
must learn from the history of the Gardens to form a policy 
for the future. The Melbourne site had a great period 
during which the main emphasis was on the development 
of a fine scientific institution; this was followed by a time 
when the primary purpose was the creation of a magnifi¬ 
cent landscape. It is the scientific basis of the Botanic 
Gardens and National Herbarium that makes them distinct 
from any other of Victoria’s beautiful parks, but their educa¬ 
tional and recreational features must not be forgotten. It 
will now be the work of the Board to develop the new 
Royal Botanic Gardens site at Cranbourne, and continue to 
enrich the Melbourne site, learning from past experience to 
promote the science and enhance the beauty. 

Maiian Brookes 


The role of Melbourne’s Royal Botanic Gardens as a repos¬ 
itory for plants and information about plants and as a great 
designed landscape, is beyond question. As a member of 
the Gardens’ first Board, for me it will be a privilege and a 
responsibility to help safeguard and, hopefully, develop 
these aspects in the Gardens themselves and in the 
Herbarium. But let us not forget that the Gardens are a 
place for people, more than one million visitors a year. 
Some are researching particular plants, others enjoying the 
landscape, some come to feed the swans or look at the 
fruit bats, for others the Gardens are a meeting place. Forty 
years ago I went there as a toddler and shuddered at the 
eels in the lake, now I walk there to find out about plants 
and to take a break from the pressures of city life. The 
plant collection gives the Gardens their identity, but the 
people even though they create wear and tear, bestow 
scale and vitality. The Royal Botanic Gardens hold a 
special place in the ethos of Victoria. It will be an impor¬ 
tant part of the Board’s job to consolidate this, even 
expand on it. 

Anne Latreille 

Mention of the Melbourne Botanic Gardens creates in most 
people’s minds an image of Guilfoyle’s beautiful landscape 
with its rolling lawns and central lake. However, this is just 
the tip of the Iceberg. Through the Herbarium and the 
living collections the Royal Botanic Gardens has an impor¬ 
tant scientific role, the development of which has been 
badly saved by a lack of money and. consequently, atten¬ 
tion. The development of these resources so that the 
Gardens once again fulfil their international scientific role 
must be a first priority for the Board. While the historical 
significance of Melbourne’s Botanic Gardens must be 
recognised and nurtured, the Board must acknowledge 
their vital nature and accept that change and modification 
is necessary to meet contemporary expectations of the Vic¬ 
torian community. 

John Patrick 
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Francine Gilfedder 


National News 


Index of Australian Garden History> 

AGHS member Kirstie McRobert has generously volun¬ 
teered to index the first three volumes of Australian 
Garden History. It is hoped the index will be published in 
July and forwarded to members with the July/August issue. 

National Management Committee: 
call for co-opted members 

The National Management Committee has several vacan¬ 
cies which can be filled by co-opted members. The Com¬ 
mittee is especially keen to hear from members with expe¬ 
rience in journalism, public relations, tour organisation and 
advertising. If you are interested in serving on the National 
Management Committee please contact our Chairman, Mar¬ 
garet Darling, or Secretary, Lester Tropman. 


Help needed 

We would like to hear from anyone interested in helping 
with the day to day activities in the Society’s office in the 
Astronomer’s Residence (adjacent to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Melbourne). Please phone (03) 650 50-13. 

Assistance with Journal 

Thank you to the following members of the AGHS (Vic 
Branch) who helped mail out the previous issue of the 
journal: Margaret Brookes, Diana Ellerton, Francine Gilfed¬ 
der, Alicia Murdoch, Helen Page, Ashley Russell, Georgina 
Whitehead. The AGHS wishes to thank the Urban Design 
Branch of the Melbourne City Council for use of their word 
processing facilities to assist in the publication of this issue 
of the journal. 


State News 

Victorian Branch 


Belmont Working Bee 

Following a very successful working bee late last year a 
smaller but equally sturdy group of AGHS members 
returned on 28 March to assist the elderly owners with 
general garden maintenance of this important property. 

It was particularly pleasing to see that the extensive 
works undertaken with the energetic group last year had 
been consolidated with assistance by various family 
members - mulch had been spread across beds which had 
been laboriously hand-weeded to remove Oxalis and a 
variety of colourful perennials planted. Work continued on 
weeding and arresting the growth erf numerous aggressive 
climbing creeping plants as well as the long overdue divi¬ 
sion of large clumps of plants such as aspidistra, polyan¬ 
thus and primrose. 

Another very happy day was spent working with Max 


Members and friends sharing lunch at Belmont discover that its 
not all hard work at AGHS working bees 



and Lorna Watkin and their great grandson, Sean, who at 
six years of age, managed to put his best efforts into 
gardening. 

Working bees continue at a similar pace at nearby 
Tra walla. 

Francine Gilfedder 

Round the Bend with Nigel Lewis 

Once again, we commenced the year's activities with a 
most successful twilight walking tour. On the balmy 
evening of 26 February, eighty enthusiastic members and 
local residents enjoyed a most interesting walk exploring 
the many points of historical and natural significance in 
Studley Park and part of the adjacent Yarra Bend Park. 

Nigel Lewis, AGHS Victorian Branch committee member 
who has been involved in a conservation study of the 
Studley Park boat shed and its environs, and Darcy 
Duggan, the Park Planning Officer from Yarra Bend Park, 
were our guides. 

Yarra Bend Park provides a link with recreational activi¬ 
ties in Melbourne from the middle of last century. The 
picnic area that provided many people with their only 
ready access to the bush survives today in a relatively 
unaltered form. Nearby, the Studley Park boat shed has 
been hiring rowing boats since 1862. By contrast, other 
recreational facilities within the inner urban area from this 
period have been dramatically altered or have disappeared 
altogether. 

Across the river, much of the landscape of the former 
Yarra Bend Asylum survives today. Established before sep¬ 
aration from New South Wales, this asylum was demol¬ 
ished in the early 1930s to allow the establishment of the 
Yarra Bend Park, based on the landscape design of Hugh 
Linaker. The Yarra Bend Park today forms a critical area of 
indigenous vegetation which the Yarra Bend Trust is 
further enhancing with a weed control and replanting pro¬ 
gramme. 

It was encouraging to see so many local residents 
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Georgina Binns 


showing interest in this historic area and attending the 
walk in response to publicity in the local press. It is also 
most rewarding to see the local community benefit from 
our Australian Garden History Society activities. 

Ashley Russell 


Past and present Victorian Branch Committee members joined at 
Cruden Farm and Coolart to celebrate the tenth anniversary’ of the 
first AGHSfunction in Victoria, held in March 1982 



West Australian Branch 

Mary Hargreaves Garden Visit 

On Wednesday 25 March our 1992 programme opened 
with guest speaker Mary Hargreaves’ captivating account, 
illustrated with slides, of her experiences in creating three 
large private gardens in Western Australia over the past 
fifty-five years. 

In 1937 she and husband Jim began their first garden on 
a 750 acre farm at Cooleys, sixty miles south of Perth. They 
built their home among gum trees and were warned they 
would 'never have a garden’ in that position. Fierce nightly 
gully winds and a lack of water were other obstacles to 
overcome. A Cupressus macrocarpa hedge was planted to 
provide the essential windbreak and despite having to 
carry water to the house in kerosene tins for four years, a 
garden was gradually established. Trees for the farm were 
obtained from the renowned Hazelwood brothers’ nursery 
in Epping, New South Wales, beginning a long and helpful 
association. Superb camellias, waratahs and many other 
striking plants came from the Hamel nursery in nearby 
Waroona. Excellent advice was provided by Mr Ross, the 
proprietor, and propagator Bert Purcell, an English trained 
horticulturist who had worked for Lady Astor at Cliveden. 

Minne Wawa (pleasant sound of wind in the trees) nour¬ 
ished over the next twenty-four years, the heavy clay soil 
being improved by digging in sheep manure from the farm 
each year. Magnificent crepe myrtles, camellias and roses 
featured and a border of gardenias flowered profusely in 
full sun, protected by the hedge. 

In 1962 Mary and Jim purchased Wirra Willa (place of 
green trees) at Armadale on the outskirts of Perth. This 
three and a quarter acre garden had been started in 1935 
by Barbara Whitehead and Evelyn Broadley who had also 
obtained their plants from the Hazelwood nursery. Among 
the exotic trees the Hargreaves added were Claret Ash, 


Sapium, Cedrella and a three foot Copper Beech, rarely 
seen in Perth, which is now a huge tree. The garden fea¬ 
tured a magnificent Golden Ash ( Fraxirtus atnva), a Cape 
Chestnut tree ( Calodendron capense ) next to a Jacaranda - 
blossoming simultaneously to create a magnificent display. 
Unusual specimens, rare for Perth, include the Snowdrop 
Tree ( Halesia Carolina), a rich purple-pink flowered 
Bachinia, Holniskiolda sanguinea and the highly perfumed 
Lucttlia, the ‘aristocrat of white flowering shrubs’, accord¬ 
ing to Walter Hazelwood. Wirra Willa also featured hun¬ 
dreds of azaleas, camellias, rhododendrons, hydrangeas — 
blue and pink flowering side by side in a most unusual 
feat - and a magnificent ‘Spartan’ bordered rose garden 
containing many old varieties no longer obtainable in 
Perth. Over the years Wirra Willa welcomed many interest¬ 
ed visitors and hosted numerous fundraising functions for 
societies such as the National Trust. 

In 1977 the Hargreaves sought a smaller, more manage¬ 
able property and settled for half an acre in the hillside 
suburb of Kalamunda. This block featured a regular water 
supply from a perennial creek running through the proper¬ 
ty, a deep rich loam based soil and a site protected from 
hot, dry easterly winds. Beginning again with an almost 
bare block, they laid the foundations of a garden that 
fifteen years later now boasts a magnificent selection of 
rare and exotic specimens including Swamp Cypresses 
(Taxodium ), the silk-floss tree from South America (Cho- 
risia ), an Atlantic Cedar ( Cednts atlantica ‘glauca’), Maid¬ 
enhair Tree ( Ginkgo biloha ) and a Rhus which gives a 
superb autumn display. Modem varieties of camellias are a 
feature of this garden, interplanted with hydrangeas for a 
summer display and punctuated by standard wisterias. A 
striking spring display is provided by Rosa laevigata adorn¬ 
ing twenty metre tall poplars. Again their garden is gener¬ 
ously made available to visitors and groups, the Araluen 
Botanic Park Foundation being one of the groups to 
benefit from this hospitality. A large and enthusiastic audi¬ 
ence thoroughly enjoyed Mary’s talk and appreciated her 
worthwhile contribution to Western Australia's evolving 
garden heritage. 

Anne Willox 


Helen Andersson 

Courses in Gardening 

A Course of 7 Tuesday Morning Classes 
Commencing July 215 and Sept 22 1992 

A Series of I Day Classes 

On Sat July IB, Sal Nov 14, Wed Nov IB and Nov 25 

These classes illustrate the practical elements, as well 
as the art and science of garden creation, and are set 
against the background of the Wildes Meadow Country 
Garden, Wildes Meadow Road, Wildes Meadow 2577. 
Telephone 04B 864 337 for hookings and details. 
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Calendar of Events 


May 1992 

Victorian Branch 

• Saturday, 9 May 

Garden Recording Workshop day to be held in the 
garden at Turkeith (attributed to William Guilfoyle), near 
Birregurra in the Colac district. Use own transport and 
meet at Turkeith at 10.00am. Lunch, morning and after¬ 
noon tea provided. Cost: $30 member $20 student $40 
non-member. Information: Helen Page (03) 397 2260 
(ah) or leave message on (03) 650 5043. 

June 1992 

Tasmanian Branch 

• Wednesday, 24 June 

Winter lunch and slide day. Mrs Anne Downie will show 
her slides of private and public gardens in the United 
Kingdom and France. 

Time and Location: 11.30am, Dungrove, Bothwell 
Cost: $10 per person 

Bookings: Anne Downie (002) 59 6155 (limit 40) 

July 1992 

West Australian Branch 

• Wednesday, 1 July 

Annual General Meeting with Guest Speaker 

Sydney/Northern NSW Branch 

• Sunday, 19 July 

In conjunction with the Library Society, the AGHS will 
co-host a function at the State Library of New South 
Wales. Mitchell Librarian Margy Brown will speak on 
Horticultural Treasures from the Mitchell collection. 
Morning tea will be provided. Venue: 11.00am, Metcalfe 
Auditorium, State Library, Macquarie Street, Sydney Cost: 
$8 AGHS and Library Society members, $12 guests Book¬ 
ings: These are essential and should be made to the 
Library Society (02) 230 1500 

August 1992 

Victorian Branch 

• Tuesday, 11 August 

Annual General Meeting, please note this date in your 
diary. Peter Watts will speak after the meeting on the 
‘Marriage of House and Garden - for better or worse’. 

Tasmanian Branch 

• Sunday, 16 August 

Annual General Meeting. Mr Rod Barwick will speak on 
Bulbs and historical associations. 

Time:2.00pm 
Location: Campbell Town 

Sydney/Northern NSW Branch 

• Sunday, 23 August 

Professor Richard Clough will speak on ‘Baptist’s 
Garden, Surry' Hills - an early Sydney nursery’. Morning 
tea will be provided. Venue: 11.00am, Council Room, 
Mitchell Library, Macquarie Street, Sydney Cost: $8 
members, $12 guests Bookings: Beth Bond (02) 484 2941 


September 1992 

Victorian Branch 

• Thursday 24 September to Sunday 27 September 
Field trip to Wilson’s Promontary led by Rodger Elliot. 

West Australian Branch 

• Sunday, 13 September 

Workshop - documenting an existing garden 
Tasmanian Branch 

• Sunday, 27 September 
Spring Gardens, Hobart 

Southern Highlands Branch 

• Sunday, 27 September 

Gardens and Rhododendrons of the lllawarra 
10.30 a.m. Meet in Visitors Centre at the Wollongong 
Botanic Gardens Park in Northfields Avenue at Garden 
entrance. This will be a wonderful opportunity to visit 
and enjoy two vety large gardens, Wollongong Botanic 
Garden and the Rhododendron Park, both situated near 
Wollongong. The Botanic Garden started in 1954 now 
has an area of 27 ha (68 acres) and has reached a 
mature stage featuring Australian and exotic collections 
as well as plant houses and a Visitor’s Centre. Morning 
tea will be provided followed by a conducted tour of the 
main features of the garden and a talk by the Garden 
Curator, Mr Steve Popple. A byo lunch or BBQ facilities 
are available at the Rhododendron Park, Mount Pleasant, 
This 60 acre park was established in 1970 in a valley in 
the lllawarra Escarpment and ranges in height above sea 
level from 230 to 275m (750-900 ft). The Garden features 
rare trees from many parts of the world as well as 10,000 
azaleas and 7,000 rhododendrons. A speaker will also 
provide details of the park. One particular feature is a 
2,000 year old lllawarra Fig tree (Ficus obliqua ) dominat¬ 
ing the rainforest which still contains specimens of the 
Australian Red Cedar iTooua australis). 

Cost $10.00 Members, $12.00 Non Members Including 
entrance fees and morning tea (bring your own lunch). 
For information: Contact Robert and Barbara Reed 042 
627 819 For bookings: Send booking slip and stamped 
self addressed envelope to Hon. Treasurer, Diana Traill, 
PO Box 563, Bowral 2576 (telephone 048 61 2925). 

October 1992 

National Management Committee 

• 23-26 October 1992 

National Conference to be held in Adelaide on the 
theme ‘Plants from the Past’. More details on page 3. 
West Australian Branch 

• Saturday 31 October and Sunday 1st November 
Country Gardens Weekend. 

Destination to be announced. 

Southern Highlands/Southern NSW Branch 

• Saturday 17 and Sunday 18 October 

Branch members will be representing the AGHS at a 
weekend in Singleton, New South Wales, arranged for 
garden and rose lovers, titled ‘The Romance of the Rose’. 
Further details from Beth Bond (02) 484 2941 or Eliza¬ 
beth Moore (065) 72 1315. 
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Walter Butler's masterpiece Warraiuee in Ormng Road, Toorak (here pictured in 1982) has been demolished and subdivided for some 
years now. Such destruction has prompted the City ofPrahran to complete a comprehensive ‘Significant Tree and Garden Study’for the 
municipality. Prepared by Michael Looker and Tim Hubbard, this study is thought to be the first study of historic gardens funded by a 
local government and should prove a model for other councils wishing to identify and encourage conservation of significant gardens. 


GARDEN DESIGNERS 

MICHAEL BLIGH 
& ASSOCIATES 

Landscape Architects 

Specialising in the Design of Country 
and Heritage Gardens and Parklands 
throughout NSW & Vic. 

We can prepare a Master Plan for your new 
or established garden showing clearly the 
proposed layout and choice of all trees 
and plants which can he implemented 
gradually as tune and resources allow. 

Stop wasting precious time and money and 
get it right the first time! 

(048) 21 8462 

31 MONTAGUE STREET, GOULBURN, 2580 


JULIE KEEGAN 

GARDEN LOVERS TOURS 


Julie has arranged one week tours to visit 
private gardens, important houses and 
general interest features of Tasmania and 
South Australia. 

Tasmania 
9th November 1992 
16th November 1992 

South Australia 
26th October 1992. This tour 
follows the AG1IS conference in Adelaide. 


For Brochure: 
JULIE KEEGAN 
7 Cove Street 
Watsons Ray 
Sydney 2030 
Tel: (02)337 1147 
Fax: (02) 337 6782 


For Reservation: 
CASANNA TRAVEL 
203/233 New South Head Road 
Edgccliff 2027 
Tel: (02) 327 4699 
Licence No. 1726 
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